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nostrum. Paracelsus was one of them, not less bold and not less
impatient to help the sick. But he was also a chemist and an
experimenter. He studied the miraculous actions of the elixir,
the tinctura physicorum (doctors' tincture), and the mercurius
vitae (mercury of life.)11 He distilled "spirits" and experi-
mented with "magnolia, magisteria, elixirs, quintessences, and
tinctures." His finding was that there is no one remedy to end
all sickness. Frankly he bid his confreres give up the search
for the most perfect substance, whether it be gold, the Elixir,
or the Philosopher's Stone, and instead, with the aid of chem-
istry, to discover a specific remedy for each disease.
"Don't make gold, make medicines."12 With these words
he formulated a program for two sciences. At Neuburg he
wrote a book the like of which had never been seen before, a
textbook of chemistry for doctors. Nobody had yet thought of
the two sciences jointly. Was there anything in common be-
tween the transmutation of matter and human health? Magic
had the answer.
The book makes no pretense to new findings. Contrary to
his usual bravado, Paracelsus here followed the established
lines of adept philosophy and scarcely made a single statement
unacceptable to his teachers of alchemy. Underlining his ortho-
doxy, he called his book "Archidoxa" the Arch-wisdom. How-
ever, in explaining the nature of chemical reactions and the
effects of man-made drugs on the human body, he introduced
new principles which were to become fertile. We remember
that Paracelsus was not satisfied with the knowledge that this
herb will purge, that one will constipate. He asked the decisive
question: What makes rhubarb a purgative? What is the "vir-
tue" which purges? "Nobody has seen medicine. The corpus
would not be necessary were it not necessary for us to see the
medicine. Without the body we could not. However, the heal-
ing power is not in the body (the mass from which the medi-